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Nevertheless, they are useful trees which find a place in the re-
afforestment of colonies with a temperate climate. There exudes
from the trunk of these conifers a white resin which becomes darker
in colour as it ages. At first fluid it flows down the bark and con-
cretes in long tears which agglomerate together forming voluminous
stalactites. New Caledonian Dammara, like those of New Zealand,
formerly yielded an abundant now fossil resin, the extensive deposits
of which in New Zealand have already been referred to. Needless
to say, the fossil sort is the one most esteemed in commerce. It is
however possible by judicious tapping to bleed the Kauris and thus
extract the resin without any great damage to the trees.
If a cross section be made of a branch of D. lanceolata, for ex-
ample, and if it be examined under the microscope, it will be seen that
the resin-secreting vessels are localised in the bark. From 28 to 30
of these vessels have been counted in the cortical layer of a branch
3 millimetres in diameter. They are seen neither in the liber nor
the pith. For these reasons of an anatomical nature, the process
of tapping adopted in New Caledonia by the Agricultural Department
of the penitentiary administration appears to profit by the best con-
ditions. The trees should be 35-40 cm. in girth. Incisions are
made cutting through the whole of the bark as far as the sap wood.
Each incision is in the form of a niche that is a quarter of a sphere
the section of which is horizontal. The contents of the upper seg-
ments of the secreting vessels flow into these niches. The very fluid
resin soon accumulates and concretes therein instead of flowing over
the surface of the bark or the ground, and in so doing becomes
charged with impurities. Numerous incisions are made on each tree
during the dry season. The fine D. lancaolata of the Bay of Prony
and the central mountain range thus treated yield annually 10 kilo-
grammes (22 Ib.) of Kauri, worth 1 to 1-J francs the kilogramme (say 5d.
to 7|d. the Ib.). The more valuable fossil resin fetches 6 francs the
kilogramme (say 2s. 2d. the Ib.). The fine sorts are amber coloured,
transparent and limpid and capable of being turned and sculptured
like yellow amber. The fossil Kauri resin of New Caledonia dissolves
completely in three-fourths of its weight of 90 per cent, alcohol. It
is completely soluble in ether and almost also soluble in spirits of
turpentine. These properties differentiate New Caledonia from New
Zealand Kauri, and render it almost the analogue of the aromatic
dammar of Guibourt of the Celebes. Aromatic dammar is in fact
entirely soluble in alcohol and ether, but it is slightly soluble in spirits
of turpentine. It has been attempted to distil Kauri in New Cale-
donia. The experiments made by the Agricultural Department of
the penal administration have resulted in the extraction from the
resin of an essential oil with a smell of turpentine. According to
Jeanneny, 10 kilogrammes of resin yield 350 grammes of oil, say 8*5
per cent. This again differentiates it from New Zealand Kauri,
which we have seen yields 13 per cent, of essential oil.
The   Kauri   resin  is  mainly  exported   to  Great  Britain   and